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devotes himself to the muse, though his muse be of a kind
much inferior to yours. For yours is the true Urania,

That with eternal wisdom did converse,
Wisdom her sister.

But I am growing poetical before my time. For I must
first say something to you upon the subject of my last
letter, concerning which I really desire your opinion,
particularly as to that part of it relating to Mr Locke.
Tis a proposition that I am sure will startle all his
admirers very much, that we have not from our Senses
the Idea even of any particular thing, such as a man or
horse ; and it is no wonder. For what then will become
of his famous division of Ideas into Ideas of Sensation
and Reflection, which is the foundation of his whole
system. For, if the idea of an individual thing is not an
idea of Sensation, I would ask Mr Locke what is. Now
that it is not, I think is most evident, unless Mr Locke
will abuse words so much as to call a mere sensation
or perception of Sense an Idea. For, when I see a
man or horse, what is it that the sense furnishes?
Nothing but the picture of the object upon the retina
of the eye, which presents to the mind indeed the colour
and figure of the object but does not inform it even of
its distance, which we learn to judge of only by experience;
and by consequence does not let us know the real
magnitude, which is only an inference of the mind from
the distance.

How then does this perception of the sense be-
come an idea of a man or a horse? I answer by no
less than two distinct operations of the intellect, one
of them already performed, the other then performed.
The first is the abstract idea of a man or a horse, which
the mind has already formed from many former perceptions
of the same kind. The second is a judgment of the
mind, or a proposition which I form within myself, thath little accuracy,
